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47 7” ТІМ Шар j| Some special 
dogs are more 
than pets. 


See page 19. 
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` A YELLOW-CROWNED NIGHT HERON 1 1, 
quietly stalks through a swamp in i (ОШ 


| Its big eyes scan the water and mud for ` WWW 

| something good to eat. It usually hunts at ІШІ 
night, but often can be seen during the day. — ШІ 

Unlike other herons, this birdhardlyever TT 
(s catches fish. Instead, it hunts ныны im NR 
grabs, frogs, insects, and evensmall AU 
о впакез апаїиез. QN I QU 
(uses os TO find out about other hunters о! the NNN 
swamps and marshes, turn to page 8. | 
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by Jared Carrara, Age 7 
as told to Ted Levin 


One day in October of 1986, 
my grandpa got up for work 
as usual. But when he looked 
out his window, there was a 
great big moose in the pasture 
across from his farmhouse. 
Grandpa had never seen a 
moose in Shrewsbury, Ver- 
mont, before. ( That's where 
he lives.) So he called to 
report it to a wildlife officer. 
Then Grandpa called me! 

Nobody thought the moose 
was going to stick around. But 
that day after school, when I 
stopped by Grandpa's house, it 
was still there. It was a bull, or 
male, moose. He was acting as 
if he were in love with Jessica, 
one of Grandpa's cows! 

Moose don't usually “make 
friends” with cows. But this 
was the moose’s mating sea- 
son, and I guess there weren't 
any female moose around. 
Grandpa said maybe the 
moose was lonely. Or maybe 
he thought Jessica was a short, 
fat, red and white moose! We 
just couldn't figure it out. 

But whatever it was, the 
moose followed Jessica every- 
where for days. He sniffed her 
and licked her back. He 
rubbed his antlers gently along 
her sides. He shooed away 
Grandpa's other cows when 
they came too close. And he 
stayed with Jessica until after 
the New Year! 


My friends from school 
came to see the moose, which 
we had nicknamed Bullwinkle. 
My doctor and my dentist 
came. So did my teachers and 
even a U.S. congressman who 
lives across the mountain. 
People from TV stations came 
to Grandpa's house to talk and 
take pictures. Bullwinkle and 
Jessica and Grandpa were all 
on TV. They were famous! 

All in all, over 75,000 peo- 
ple came to Grandpa’s farm to 
see the moose “in love” with a 
cow. | met people from Cali- 
fornia, England, and Argen- 
tina. A newspaper reporter in 
Australia called Grandpa to 
find out about our silly moose. 
And a man down in Nashville, 
Tennessee, even wrote a song 
about Jessica and Bullwinkle. 

I got to know Bullwinkle 
pretty well as the weeks went 
by. Grandpa said he was 
around three years old and 
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Bullwinkle the 
“moose was ‘‘goo- 
goo-eyed" over 
Grandpa's cow, 
Jessica. But Jes- 
sica played hard to 
get, Would eating 
fence posts (right) 
ease Bullwinkle’ 5 
«| broken heart?" 
е he find 
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weighed about 700 pounds 
(315 kg). He might even get 
heavier as he gets older. 


Bullwinkle ate frozen apples 


from the trees at the end of 


the pasture. He peeled the bark 


off little maple trees. And he 
even chewed on Grandpa's 
new fence posts. (I guess he 
thought they were just weird, 
short trees!) He never ate hay 
as Jessica did. But he did lie 
down when he was finished 
eating and he chewed his cud. 

One day when I was watch- 
ing them lie there, I noticed 
that Bullwinkle had a weird 
tine, or spike, on one of his 
antlers. Tines usually point up, 
not down. But in the spring, 
when his antlers were soft and 
growing, Bullwinkle must have 
bumped one of them on 
something that made the tine 
grow in bent. Bullwinkle loses 
his antlers each year, as all 
deer do. (Moose are in the 
deer family.) So he'll probably 
have normal antlers from now 
on—unless he bumps one of 
them again! 

We'll probably never know, 
because Bullwinkle and Jessi- 
ca “broke up.” One day we 
looked out, and he was gone. 
Poor old Jessica—I wonder 
whether she missed him? But 
Grandpa and I made a scrap- 
book about Buliwinkle and 
Jessica. And if a moose ever 
falls in love with somebody 
else's cow, we can swap 
notes—/ove notes! €%9 





Photos by Ted Levin 


by Mary Grace Dembeck and Ellis Stewart 


Where did Bullwinkle take Jessica 
for a good time? To the MOOvies. 


Which beauty contest was 
Bullwinkle asked to judge? The 
MOOSE America Contest. 


What did Jessica call Bullwinkle 
when he got sleepy? A BULLdozer. 


What was Jessica's favorite drink? 
LeMOOnade. 


What's Bullwinkle and Jessica's 
favorite city? MOOSEcow. 


What game did Jessica and 
Bullwinkle like to play? 
MOOnopoly. 


How did Jessica and Bullwinkle 
dance? They put records on the 
STEEReo. 
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А story by Lola Oberman 


Y Jhenyougo into a marsh, one thing 
you need for sure is insect repellent. 
V Dan Carey could tell you that. He's 


lived near Hensley Marsh all his life. And he's 
had to listen to his big sister Margaret go on 
and on about her adventures in the marsh. Her 
stories always end with her leaving the marsh 
because of the insects. 

Dan figured he could stand the insects. For 
years he begged Margaret to take him out to 
explore the marsh. But she always laughed and 
said, "Your legs are too short. There are deep 
holes out there, and you could sink up to your 
hips in slimy mud." 

So Dan could only peer into the marsh from 
the road that ran along one edge. He often 
watched the swallows. They would skim low 24. 
over the grass, catching flying insects. He could 
see where red-winged blackbirds built nests in 
the cattails. And when he was lucky, he'd see a 
great blue heron standing like a statue as it 
waited for a fish to swim by. 

But Dan knew there were hidden mysteries 
in the marsh, because he'd heard strange calls 
coming from it. There was a loud witchity- 
witchity-witchity-witch. (Margaret said it was 
the sound of a bird called a yellowthroat.) And 
he was sure there was some kind of owl out 
there. It gave a shivery call that seemed to rise 
at first and fade away at the end: woo-woo- 
WOO-WOO-WOO-WOO-uwoo-woo-woo. But 
Margaret was never around when the "owl" 
was making its noise. All she would say was 
that she'd never heard an owl in the marsh. 


ne day when Dan told her about the 
() owl for the tenth time, she looked him 
over from head to toe and said, "Well, I P 

guess your legs are long enough now. Want to 
check out your ‘owl’ tomorrow? Early moming 
is the best time. Can you be up by 5:30?” 

"No problem!" Dan answered, too excited to 
say any more. 

































Drawings by Ted Lewin 





Next morning at sunrise they were standing 
at the edge of the marsh listening to the tweets 
and twitters as the birds woke up. Dan and 
Margaret were both wearing warm socks inside 
their waterproof boots. Dan had a small bottle 
of insect repellent, and Margaret wore binoc- 
ulars around her neck. 

"What's that funny whinnying sound—like a 
far-off horse?" Dan asked. 

"That's coming from a bird called a sora,” 
Margaret said. "It's small—just a little bigger 
than a starling—and very hard to find. It 
doesn't fly much—just creeps through the 
marsh grass. Let's see if we can sneak up on it!" 

Dan was surprised at how quickly Margaret 
disappeared in the tall grass. He hadn't realized 

x from the road that it was taller than she was. 
| Dan knew they were trying to be quiet so they 
could sneak up on the sora. But Margaret was 
gone and he felt all alone. 
"Where are you?" he whispered frantically. 
"Dan, I thought you were right behind me," 
came Margaret's voice from nearby. She parted 


black-crowned night heron 
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the grass and her head appeared just a few feet 
ahead of him. “C'mon, stay next to me. We're 
almost out of this tall stuff.” 


argaret knew the marsh well. They 
M were soon in a more open area, and 

Dan found that walking was hard 
work. There were deep holes he couldn't see. 
With one step he would be on a little hum- 
mock, or mound of marsh grass. Then with the 
next step he would sink down into water nearly 
up to his boot top. 

Dan stopped to rest for a minute, enjoying 
the cool breeze on his face. 

He heard a twitter—nearby and loud. And 
then he noticed a tiny bird perched like a little 
acrobat on a swinging reed. Its head was tilted 
up and its short, perky tail was bent forward 
over its back. The bird flitted nervously about, 
pausing to sing with its head thrown back. Dan 
stood motionless, afraid to breathe and afraid 
to call ahead to Margaret. But she had already 

۱ turned and raised her binoculars. 
^ “Marsh wren!” she called in a loud whisper. 
It was the first one Dan had ever seen— 
and it was so near him. 


ust then they again heard that strange 
7] whinnying that Margaret had called the 
sound of a sora. She pointed to the right, 
. and they headed that way. They walked slowly 
and carefully, trying not to make splashing 
| noises. They stopped often to listen for the 
sound. Their eyes searched the clumps of 
marsh grass and the scrubby bushes. 

Again came the sound, and again they both 
moved forward. Then they stopped dead still. 
There under a bush crouched a plump brown 
bird shaped like a small chicken. It was looking 
straight at them with its beady red eyes. 

Dan counted six seconds before the startled 
sora moved. It stood up without another 
















sound and slunk from sight among the bushes. 


By this time, the sun was up and the mist was 
thinning. More birds were waking, and the 
mosquitoes were beginning to bother Dan. He 
put some repellent on his ears and forehead 
and plodded along a few feet behind Margaret. 

Quark! Dan was startled by a heron that rose 
from the marsh. With slow, steady flaps, it flew 
toward a distant grove of trees. 

"That's a black-crowned night heron,” Mar- 
garet called softly. “It'll sleep all day.” 











was waiting for. At last Margaret was 
there to hear it too: woo-woo-WOO- 
WOO-WOO-WOO-woo-woo-woo. 

"That's it!” Dan said. “The owl!” 

Margaret shook her head. "It's not quite right 
for an owl.” She was puzzled. | 

The sound came again. It seemed to come 
from overhead. They looked up into the bright- 
ening sky. The bird high above them was cer- 
tainly not an owl—its beak was much too long. 
As Margaret and Dan watched, they saw it fold 
its wings back and dive. With the dive came 
that ‘““woo-woo" noise they'd heard before. 

“That’s got to be a snipe!” Margaret whis- 
pered excitedly. “Hey, Dan, you've found the 
one bird I’ve been wanting to see for a long 
time. It’s probably a male snipe warning other 
males to stay away from here. He could also be 
showing off to a female nearby." 

"There he goes again," Dan said as the bird 
circled upward. 

Margaret watched him a while longer. "Now 
| remember how he makes that weird noise," 
she said. “I’ve read that the wind whistles 
through his tail feathers when he dives. But I 
didn't think it would sound quite like that!" 

They watched the snipe circle and dive, cir- 
cle and dive. Mosquitoes were circling too and 
singing their own buzzy song. "Let's go," said 
Margaret, slapping one on her face. “I'm as 
hungry as these mosquitoes!” 


ik suddenly Dan heard the sound he 





"Me too," Dan agreed. His legs were tired, 
but he didn't want to admit it. 


argaret sloshed ahead of him—up, 
M down, up, down. Suddenly her left leg 

went down very deep. She pulled her 
foot up too quickly, and her boot stayed be- 
hind. Then in order to keep her balance, Mar- 
garet turned and stomped hard on a grassy 
mound nearby. “Yow! Ow!” she shouted to 
Dan. "I've stepped on something sharp!" 

She sat down on the grass and carefully 
pulled off her sock. Then she groaned as she 
took a piece of glass out of her foot. 

Dan gave a worried glance at Margaret's cut. 
He took off his T-shirt and tossed it to her. 
| "Here, wrap this around your foot, and let's get 
f out of here,” Dan said. 
| 
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"Do you think you could rescue my boot 
first?" Margaret asked. 

"Oh, sure," Dan replied. But pulling it out of 
the oozy mud was a messier job than he'd 
thought it would be. Meanwhile Margaret had 
wrapped her cut and started to hop on her 
other foot toward the road. 

Dan dumped the water out of her boot and 
called, “Wait up! I'll be your crutch—just lean 
on my shoulder.” 

Margaret was glad Dan was there to help 
her balance. Hopping on one foot through 
- the muck wasn't easy. When they finally got 
through the tall grass at the edge of the marsh, 
they both sighed with relief. Margaret stretched 
out by the roadside and said, “There'll be 
neighbors driving by—we'll soon get help.” 

It was strangely quiet as they waited. A great 
blue heron flapped silently over the marsh. Far 
off, they heard the whinny of the sora, Then a 

























"There goes your mystery owl," Margaret 
teased. She grinned at Dan. “You know, I'm 
awfully glad your legs grew long enough so you 
could come along with me!" @% 








WW 


bird flew up from the marsh and circled above it. 






e Always go with an adult who knows the marsh. 
e Wear long pants and expect to get them wet and 


muddy. They will help protect you from insect bites and 
scratchy plants. 

e Wear high waterproof boots or old sneakers. 
(Sneakers can be tied tightly and may stay on your feet 
better than loose boots.) 

e |f you're visiting a freshwater marsh, go early in the 
morning or around sunset—birds are more active then. 
e Go toa saltwater marsh when the tide is low. You 
may see more wading birds and other animals than 
when the tide is high. 

• Take insect repellent along—you'll probably need it. 
e Look for hidden birds’ nests before stepping onto 
grassy mounds. 

* If youstep down into a hole, pull your foot out slowly 
so you don't leave your boot or shoe behind. 

When you get home: 

Check your body and clothing for ticks.‏ و 

e Wash thoroughly, just in case you touched a 
poisonous plant. 


Outdoor Discovery Camps for Kids and Teens 
from the National Wildlife Federation 


Wildlife Camp, 
For kids 9-13 


It’s great fun! And it’s packed 
to the hilt with discovery 
adventures, songs, hikes, 
campfire stories, the excite- 
ment of sharing nature’s 
mysteries and wonders with 
new friends ... and building 
terrific memories that last. 


This unique nature discovery 
camp is a carefully planned 
and supervised outdoor expe- 
rience designed to develop 
the love of nature as it 
encourages new skills and 
abilities. And while nature 
study is the main focus at 
Wildlife Camp, you'll also 
develop basic outdoor 


living skills and enjoy a host ШІ ТТТ NNN | | 


of activities. 
It's for kids who: 





Two weeks in the beautiful 
Blue Ridge Mountains or 
the majestic Colorado Rockies 
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Teen Adventure 
For teens 14-17 


Come to a 12-day summer 
adventure full of challenge, 
excitement and the fun of 
wilderness exploration. You'll 
learn in a variety of wildlife 
habitats while developing 
outdoor living skills and 
environmental awareness with 
other teens from across the 
the country. 


Experience outdoor 
programs including: 

m River rafting 

= Wildlife biology 

= Camping in forests 

= Hiking and E 


along streams and shores 














® leadership training 


m Love the out-of-doors and new discoveries 

= Want to learn about nature and make new friends 

= Want the challenge of overnight campouts, 
backpacking, ecology studies and more! 


A wholesome growing experience with program- 


And for teens who want to learn leadership skills 
in outdoor programs and environmental educa- 
tion, there are also openings for 10 Leadership 
Trainees per session at our Eastern Camp facility. 
As an LT you're an active participant in Wildlife 
Camp, learning environmental education teaching 


ming by America's leader in 
outdoor education! 

Eastern Wildlife Camp, 
North Carolina 

Session 1.... June 18-29 
Session II. .. . July 3-17 
Session III. .. July 21-August | 


For more information, clip this coupon 
and return it today! 





My name = 
Address. Арм, #__ 
City Zip 


Send me information on: 


J Teen Adventure 


— State 
Session IV... August 5-19 
Western Wildlife Camp, 
Colorado 

Session I. ... June 26-July 5 
Session II... . July 8-17 
Session III... July 21-30 
Session IV... August 2-11 


Nu Wildlife Camp 
J Leadership Training 11 Summit Vacations 


at Eastern Camp for the entire familv 


Return to: 


S352. NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


WEGE 1412 Sixteenth St, N-W., Washington, D.C. 20036-2266 





and leadership techniques 
while enriching the lives of 
younger children. 

Teen Adventures, Eastern 
and Western Camps 


Eastern | 
Session I... June 18-29 
Eastern 
Session II. . July 3-14 
Western 


Session I. . . June 26-]July 7 
Western 
Session I.. July 12-23 


Western 
Session III. . July 27- August 7 
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Story by Gerry Bishop 
Drawings by Alton Langford 

It was a bitter cold day—so cold that Becky 
Hare's breath made frost on her whiskers. But 
the sun was rising higher in the sky, and soon 
the temperature would rise too. Becky turned to 
look back at her friends, who were following 
her footsteps through the deep snow. 

"Come on, gang," she shouted, “pick up 
those feet—hut, two, three, four... What's the 
matter, snow too deep for you? Hee hee!" 

Ranger Rick Raccoon grunted. Cubby Bear 
growled. And Ollie Otter grumbled. They were 
having a hard time walking in such deep, 
powdery snow. And they didn't need a smarty- 
pants hare telling them to hurry up. They didn't 
mind Becky bouncing off ahead of them on her 
big furry “snowshoe” feet. That was just 
natural. But did she have to be such a show-off? 

"Ooooooh, if I only could get my paws on 
her," said Cubby. “I'd stuff her into a snowdrift 
and sit on her!" 

The gang from Deep Green Wood was on a 
special trip to the Rocky Mountains of Colora- 
do. They had gotten a telegram from an old 
friend named Elly Elk, saying she needed their 
help right away. So Rick and his friends had 
dropped everything and headed west. 

As Becky bounced even farther ahead, Rick 
spotted what looked like a log cabin not too far 
away. “Неу, you guys, check it out," he said to 
Cubby and Ollie, pointing. 

“Looks deserted,” said Ollie quietly. 

"Maybe there's some food around," said 
Cubby, who always seemed to be hungry. 
"Come on, let's go!" 


Adventures of 


Ranger Віск 






TOTNM 
٩۳ LZURIPSE 


The three animals huffed and puffed up a 
small hill and walked to the cabin door. Cubby 
pushed against the door, and it fell right off its 
hinges. The curious animals tiptoed inside. 

"Look at all the dust and cobwebs," said 
Ollie. *No one's lived here for years." 

"And it looks like someone else got the left- 
over food," said Cubby sadly, looking at rusty 
old empty cans scattered all over the floor. 

The three animals looked around a bit more. 
Suddenly Cubby began yelling from over in a à 
comer. “Help! I’m stuck! Get me outta here!" 
the bear shouted. His whole front end was 
stuck inside a wooden barrel. 

Rick and Ollie giggled as Cubby rocked back 
and forth, trying to wriggle out of the barrel. 
Finally the barrel tipped over so far it fell and 


hit the floor with a loud crash! The thin, curved 
boards that made up the barrel flew every 
which way. And there Cubby sat in the middle 
of everything, covered with dust. Even Cubby 
had to laugh. 

“Hey,” said Ollie, “Tve got an idea.” The 
otter grabbed two of the barrel boards, put 
them side by side on the floor, and then stood 
on them. "How do you like my skis?" 

Rick found some string, and soon all three of 
the animals had a pair of homemade "skis" tied 
to their feet. 

Meanwhile, Becky Hare had stopped hop- 
ping and had come back to look for her friends. 
And there they were at the top of the hill 
behind her. They began squealing with glee as 
they came skiing down the slope. Snow flew as 


Rick, Ollie, and Cubby swooshed past Becky, 
who stood in disbelief. 

"Where d you get those?" she yelled as she 
began hopping after them. At the bottom of the 
hill the three friends stopped and Becky caught 
up. "I want a pair of skis too," the hare begged. 

"Sorry, Becky," said Cubby. "No one wears 
skis and snowshoes at the same time. You'll just 
have to stick with what you were born with!" 

Just then the animals heard a strange noise 
off in the distance. "Sounds like a bunch of 
dogs barking,” Rick said after listening a 
moment. "Let's hurry over to the top of that hill 
and take a look." 

As the animals reached the top of the hill, 
they saw a huge valley beneath them. In the 
distance was something that made their hair 
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stand on end. À pack of dogs was chasing a 
small elk through the snow, and they were 
slowly catching up. 

“Are those wild dogs, Rick?" asked Ollie. 

"I don't think so," answered Rick. “I see 
collars on some of them. So they're probably 
family pets that are out running around and 
making trouble." 

Just then the elk came to a highway that had 
been cleared of snow. To try to escape the 
dogs, she started to race down the middle of 
the highway. 

"Oh, no!" gasped Becky. “There's a car 
coming, and the elk doesn't see it!” 

Around a bend came the fast-moving car. At 
the last second the driver saw the elk and hit 
the brakes. His car spun around on a patch of 
ice as the elk leaped out of the way. She landed 
in a drift at the side of the road as the car sped 
off down the road. In another second the elk 
was back on her feet and dashing through the 
snow again. The dogs were right behind her. 


The snow was not so deep where the elk was 
running now, so she could keep ahead ofthe 02 


dogs. But nearby lay another deadly danger. 

"She's gonna be stopped by that high fence 
and the dogs will get her!" yelled Ollie. 

“We've got to do something now, Rick,” said 
Cubby anxiously. 

"Look, you guys, how about this?" Becky 


said. And she quickly told her plan to her 
worried friends. 


Meanwhile, things were getting grim for the 
elk. She was milling around in front of the 
fence, and the dogs were closing in. In a 
minute they would be on her, biting and tearing 
at her legs, trying to bring her down for the kill. 
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But suddenly, from high up on the hill, came 
a hair-raising scream. The dogs stopped and 
turned to see a tall figure sweeping down to- 
ward them. With the blazing sun behind it, the 
figure looked like a tall man on skis. And the 
noise he made was terrible. The dogs quickly 
turned and ran off in a cloud of fluffy snow. 

A few seconds later the figure stopped near 
the elk, who also was afraid of it. But then Ollie 
jumped off the back of the skis, Becky hopped 
down from Rick’s head, and Rick climbed 
down from Cubby's shoulders. The “tall man” 
quickly became four furry animals. 

“Becky, you may be a tease and a show-off, 
but that was a brilliant idea,” said Rick with a 
chuckle. “And Cubby, I couldn't believe you 
could do that. You skied like a pro!" 

The elk stood with eyes wide as Rick walked 
up to her. "I don't believe it," she finally said. 
“It's you, Rick, and three of your friends. You 
must have gotten my telegram!” 

“Elly!” said Rick. “Yeah, we got your 
message. But we didn't expect to meet you like 
this. Looks like we got here just in time!" 

"Oh, Rick, this is what I wanted to talk to you 
about,” said the elk. “Those dogs and that high- 
way and these fences and a new town over 
there are all part of the same problem. You see, 
the U.S. Forest Service has the job of caring for 
_ the wild land all around here. And for years the 
land has been a wonderful place for wildlife. 
But not too long ago the Forest Service gave 





someone permission to put in some ski slopes 
and ski lifts here. That brought lots of people, 
who brought their pets and built the roads and 
houses and fences. A whole town grew up near 
here almost overnight." 

"Why don't you just go somewhere else?" 
asked Cubby. 

"That's the trouble," said Elly. "The Forest 
Service has been giving people permission to 
make ski areas on many of the mountains here 
in the West. So in some places it's now a lot 
harder for us animals to find the wild land we 
need. And it's sure to get worse unless you can 
help us, Rick." 

Rick was staring into the distance as he lis- 
tened to Elly talk. Pollution from the traffic and 
from woodstoves and fireplaces had tumed the 
clear mountain sky hazy. Finally he said, “You 
have good reason to worry, Elly. That's why the 
folks at the National Wildlife Federation are 
working on this problem right now. They 
believe that people should be allowed to use 
land for the things they need. But people also 
should be sure to save a place for wildlife. 
There are already plenty of places around here 
where people can ski. But there isn't much 
undisturbed land left for the animals. 5o the 
Federation people are trying to get the Forest 
Service to be more careful about handing out 
permits. | can't promise anything, Elly, but 
you've got some great people fighting for you." 

“Yeah, added Ollie. “And maybe we can 
help you find a place over in the next valley 
where you Can still get some peace and quiet.” 

"Good idea, Ollie,” said Cubby. “And maybe 
Elly can help us find a place where we can get 


.* some food. Skiing really works up an appetite!" 


"Cubby, old pal," said Rick, "you're a barrel 


of laughs.” @% 


Rangers: Ski areas can be a problem for wildlife in the 
East as well as in the West. In Vermont, for example, a 
conservation group is trying to stop two ski projects. 
These projects would force black bears and white-tailed 
deer from the wild lands that they need. R.R 
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Photo by Layne Kennedy 


. Dear Wise Old Owl, 


My mom says that the wolf 
[above] is the ancestor of all 
dogs. Is that true? Debbie Zorger 
Warrenton, VA 

Most scientists believe that's 
true. They say that if dogs 
could follow their "family tree" 
back about 14,000 years, 
they d probably find that 
wolves are their great-great- 
many-great-grandparents. 

The scientists believe that 





ancient people first tamed 
some wolves. Then down 
through the centuries people 
bred the wolves and their 
offspring to get different kinds 
of dogs. 

But some scientists have 
another idea. They believe that 
people first tamed a kind of 
ancient wild dog. People later 
bred these dogs with wolves 
and possibly with coyotes. 
After much more breeding over 
many years, they produced the 
dogs we know today. 

To find out more about some 
special dogs, see the article 
that begins on the next page. 


| | Why do gorillas beat their 
| chests? Rebecca Rajacich 
Sartell, MN 


| Chest-beating is part of what is 


called a charging display, 


| Rebecca. If an enemy comes 


near his family or territory, a 
male gorilla rises up on his hind 
legs. Then he runs around 
roaring, beating his chest, and 
tearing branches off trees. 
Usually other gorillas will get 
out of his way. But a charging 
gorilla hardly ever attacks. 


Where do snakes lay their 


eggs? Matthew Godfrey 
Cheswick, PA 


x Snakes lay their eggs in the 


dirt, under leaves, or in rotting 

logs, Matthew. The eggs hatch 
in two to four months. Then the 
young snakes are on their own. 
They don't need any help from 


their parents. 

But not all snakes lay eggs. 
Some, such as rattlesnakes, 
give birth to live young. 


Why do flamingos some- 

times stand on one leg? 
Elizabeth Barret; Clarendon Hills, IL 

Flamingos spend most of their 

time standing, Elizabeth. If they 

stood on both legs all day, 

both legs would get very tired. 

So the flamingo rests one leg 

at a time by tucking it up. 

It's a lot easier for a flamingo 
to stand on one leg than it is for 
you. It has no trouble keeping 
its balance! 

Cranes, herons, and many 
other birds also spend lots of 
time standing on one leg. 


Why does a rooster crow at 
daybreak? зага упп Неіпѕоћп 
Kingston, NJ 
Many birds start chirping and 
singing as soon as the sun 
comes up. They are males that 
"own" a territory, and they re 
warning other guys not to 
move in and take over. A roost- 
er is no different. He is up at 
first light crowing, This is my 


| place—keep off! 


How long can an otter stay 
underwater? Greg Bonnette, Jr. 
Mendenhall, MS 
A river otter can stay under- 
water for three to eight min- 
utes, Greg. It may swim a 
quarter of a mile underwater 
before coming up for air! W.O.O. 





There are millions 
of pet dogs in North 
America. Many are 
more than friends 
and playmates 

to people. To find 
out more, turn 
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by Sallie Luther 


There are many dozens of 
different breeds, or kinds, of 
dogs. And they come in an 
amazing mix of sizes and 
shapes. There are tall dogs 
and small dogs, long dogs and 


chunky dogs. There are 
shaggy dogs and dogs with ` 
hardly any hair at all. 

These different breeds are 
mostly “man-made.” People 
have bred them over the years 
for a certain look, to do certain 


jobs, or to act in certain ways. peur T 


Some of these dogs have now 
become very special partners 
to very special people. 








ome kinds of dogs ҮШ ea 
(such as German o 
shepherds or Dober- КШ ҮЧ 
man pinschers) can have very ОМА 
strong instincts to guard and Bip a 
protect. Many of them make WT 
"natural" police officers and ШШ 


security guards. 

Like other dogs, these patro! 
dogs have keener senses of 
smell and hearing than those 
of their human handlers. They 
can run farther and faster, get 
into or out of smaller places, 
and see better in the dark. 


Get 'im!" calls the dog's 
trainer (far right). And a man 
playing “criminal” drops 


his gun. Many German shep- 
herds make great patrol 
dogs. They fight crime on the 
streets, but they also patrol 
malls and museums (right). 
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Patrol dogs often help their 
handlers to "fight crime." They 
look for trouble in shopping 
malls, parks, sports arenas, 
and in other public places. The 
German shepherd and his 
handler shown at left, for 
example, are on duty at the 
National Air and Space Muse- 
um in Washington, D.C. 

But patrol dogs spend as 
much time finding lost people 
and property as they do 
finding criminals. They are not 
taught to be mean or 
dangerous. But they are taught 
to detect trouble. And they can 
really get tough when they 
have to (see photo below). 

But what happens after a 
patrol dog's day of duty is 
over? The dog usually goes 
home and curls up with its 
handler s kids. 
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Photos by Tom Nebbia (19, 20-2 





Sniffing Out Trouble 


arry wanders down into 
p. darkness beneath a 
famous old building 
(above). His beagle nose sniffs 
and his waggy tail waves. 
Qooop! he yelps suddenly. 
Оооор! Оооор! 
Quickly he scratches at the 
old floorboards and walls. 


"That's it, boy. Go find 'em!" 
urges his handler. She knows 
that Larry is not after an old 
buried bone. He is trained to 
sniff out termites. These in- 


sects can chew and chomp 
away at wood in buildings until 
itis rotten and unsafe. 

The little dogs can get into 
spaces where human termite 
inspectors won t fit. And their 


amazing noses can sniff out in- 


sects hidden from view. 
Beagles and other keen- 
nosed breeds, such as Labra- 
dor retrievers and German 
shepherds, are very good at 
sniffing out trouble. They are 
called search dogs. Some, 





such as Jackpot in the photo 
above right, work in airports. 
Their noses “catch” people 
who are carrying illegal food 
and plants, drugs, and even 
dangerous weapons. 

Others, such as Sam, the 
German shepherd at right, are 
known as search-and-rescue 
dogs. Many people buried in 
the rubble of an earthquake or 
under an avalanche owe their 
lives to a nose that knew they 
were there. 





Photos by Charles Krebs (23T, 24-25); David Falconer (23B) 
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Jackpot (above right), a 
beagle, stands on part of 
one day’s loot he has 
sniffed out. He works at air- 
ports, finding food and 
plants people try to sneak 
into the United States. Larry 
(above left), another beagle, 
sniffs out termites hidden in 
buildings. And Sam, a big 
German shepherd (right), 
finds folks trapped when 
disaster strikes. 
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(above). She is not a pet but a 
four-legged worker on the farm 
where she lives. She dashes 
this way and that, making sure 
the sheep keep heading in the 
right direction. 

On other farms, Shetland 
sheepdogs may move ducks 
from pen to pen. And 
komondors may guard goats 
and sheep from coyotes. 

These and other dogs earn 
their keep in a very real way. 
Without their help, people 
would have a harder time 
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getting some tough jobs done. 
Handling herds of cattle, for 
example, would be a lot harder 
without dogs like little Welsh 
corgis. By nipping and 
snapping at cattle s heels, 
these dogs can round up a 
herd much like cowboys. 

Other kinds of dogs, such as 
the Irish setter on our cover, 
earn their keep by acting as 
sporting dogs. They help their 
owners hunt pheasants, quail, 
and other birds. 

Some, such as German 
short-haired pointers (below 
left), first sniff out a bird. Then 
they "freeze" into a furry 
statue. "There it is—there!" 
they seem to say, noses 
pointing like arrows to the 
hidden bird. 

Many sporting dogs, such 
as Chesapeake Bay retrievers, 
jump joyfully into even the 
coldest water to fetch the birds 
their owners bring down. 

In some ways these dogs 
are doing jobs that are 14,000 
years old. It is about that long 
that people and dogs have 
hunted together. 


Many dogs do jobs that they 
have been doing for thou- 
sands of years. Some, like 
the kelpie above left, herd 
sheep or other farm animais. 
Others, like the German 
short-haired pointer at left, 
hunt birds. 


Lending a Paw 


ruce gives the com- 
mand, "Cindy—for- 
ward, girl." But the big 
yellow Labrador retriever 
(above) refuses to move. She 
sees something her sightless 
owner cannot—a big barrier 
across the sidewalk ahead. 
Cindy pushes against Bruce s 
leg and guides him around the 
danger. She is a guide dog, 
one of thousands helping out 
people who are disabled. 
Abdul, a black Labrador, is a 
service dog. His partner, Kerri, 
is in a wheelchair. She finds it 
impossible to do such things 
as turn light switches off or on, 
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pick up something she has 
dropped, or open doors. So 
Abdul now does these things 
for her (below). He and other 
dogs like him can handle nearly 
ninety tasks. They will even 

pull a wheelchair or carry 
"their" person's belongings 
(see page 19). 

Most guide and service 
dogs are Labradors, golden 
retrievers, or German shep- 
herds. These breeds seem 
best able to serve the needs of 
many disabled people. But 
other four-legged helpers—the 
hearing ear dogs, for 
example—need be only 
young, healthy, loving, and 
quick to learn. 

Many hearing ear dogs are 
adopted from animal shelters. 
They are then trained to react 
to ringing doorbells or phones, 
clanging alarm clocks or fire 
alarms, crying babies, whistling 
tea kettles, and other sounds. 

After its training, a hearing 
ear dog is given to someone 
who cannot hear. The dog's 
job is to listen for any important 
sounds. When it hears one, it 
hurries back and forth between 
its master and whatever Is 
signaling. The dog even urges 
its master to follow by using 
nose nudges and paw pats. 

And what might hearing ear 
dogs say of their jobs if they 
could talk? Like all these other 
special dogs, they'd probably 
say: "We're people s partners, 
and we love it!" er 


What They Used to Do: 

Many dogs that we know as pets 
today once led very different lives. 
Here are a few: 

e DACHSHUND (DOCKS-hund)— 
used in Germany to follow badgers 
down into their burrows and chase 
them back out. 

e COCKER SPANIEL—a very old 
Spanish breed; "cocker" comes from 
"woodcock," the bird this dog was 
often used to hunt. 

e CAIRN TERRIER—chased, caught, 
and killed rodents among the cairns, 


The Labrador retriever on 
page 27, the black Lab 
below, and the golden 
retriever on page 19 all use 
their special skills to help 
their disabled owners. 


or rock piles, of Scotland. 

e BOXER—an old German breed; 
used as an aggressive guard dog, 

® CHIHUAHUA (chee-WHA-wha)— 
world's smallest dog; in ancient 
Mexico, it was a religious symbol to 
Toltec and Aztec Indians, and often 
their dinner! 

e POODLE—a very old breed 
claimed by both France and Ger- 
many; used for several centuries to 
retrieve birds shot down over water. 
е SAINT BERNARD—used as a 
guide and rescue dog for people lost 
in the Swiss Alps; named for the 
monastery where it was first bred. 

e PEKINGESE—thought to be sa- 
cred by ancient Chinese: had its own 
palaces and servants; became 

a royal lap dog of Chinese emperors, 


e COLLIE—a very old Scottish breed 


used to herd sheep in the highlands. 
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A DUCKLING IS BORN/A KITTEN IS BORN 
Set of two books. Excellent treatment 
of a subject that fascinates youngsters — 
animal birth and parenthood. 40 pages 
each book, ages 3 to 6. 
63930  Duckling/Kitten Set 

Reg. $19.90. . SPECIAL $15.90 


POOR FISH will delight children with 
its softly colored art and easy to 
understand text. It's the story of the 
last remaining fish in a polluted pond— 
with a happy ending ... a friendly 
d saves the day. 19 pages, ages 4 


6208 Poor Fish 
Reg. $10.85. SPECIAL $8.75 


PUFFIN PETE ts a cuddly and 
colorful 13” high stuffed animal that 
will become a playtime pal to any 
age child. Pete is made of superior 
quality and non-allergenic materials, 
so he’s perfectly at home ES 
on the bed pillow 
21502 Puffin Pete... . $25.95 





PLUSH, PREHISTORIC PETS don't scare anyone—they’re too 
cute. These bean bag versions of three popular species are 
made of durable, safety-tested materials. 

35467 Tyrannosaurus, 10%" 


I 
1 Қау 9805 О. ны ушуы, ,.. SPECIAL $6.70 
| 35458 Brontosaurus, 8%” | 
| Aes ERIS e ucc eee SPECIAL $6.70 
| 35460 ТӘСІМІН 10%" 

Reg. $8.05... 12114411410. 8РЕСІЛІ. 56.70 


120 SOLAR EXPERIMENTS KIT includes instructions and 
materials for building anything from radios and sunbeam 
communicators to burglar alarms and hearing systems, all 
powered by energy from the sun. Over 120 precision com- 
ponents include reflectors, solar cells, transistors, telephone, 
test tubes and more. Recommended for children, 12 and 
up. Kit package, 2334" x 14" x 3". 

22206 120 Solar p Kit 


This wonderful TWO-WAY MAGNIFIER 
is a terrific educational toy for viewing 
insects, plants and other small objects. 
The microscope is a slide tray, vertical 
magnifier and horizontal magnifier —all 
of which can be used separately. Great 
for the outdoor enthusiast! 








In case we have questions about your order: 


NWF Guarantee: If you are not completely 
satisfied with your purchase, just return it 
and receive a full refund. 

* Residents of the following states please add 
the appropriate sales tax: ОС, УА, СО, 


Daytime Phone ( ) 





Make check payable to and send to: 


ac NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


i 1412 Sixteenth Street, SW. Washington, D.C. 20036-2266 
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Reg. 83135._...... "лина LAN SPECIAL $25.55 35998 Two-Way Magnifier. . . $6.95 
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THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS is the clas- 

sic tale of life on the river bank with 

Toad, Mole, Badger and Rat. A 

charming edition for a child's library, 

216 pages, ages 6 and up. 

62373 The Wind in the Willows 
Reg. $17.95. . SPECIAL $14.35 


DIVE TO THE CORAL REEFS—A New 
England Aquarium Book, The strange 


and wondrous world js filled with col- 


orful creatures and beautiful coral. 
Kids will enjoy the story of a real 
dive. Terrific photos! 34 pages, ages 


^ Dive to the Coral Reefs 
Reg. $12.95. SPECIAL $10.35 
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Thumper and Half-a-Lop 

| read the article about rab- 
bits, “The Day I Met Clover's 
Cousins" (April 1987). I 
have two rabbits. One is a 
black dwarf named Thumper. 
If I bring a dog into the 
backyard, Thumper thumps 
his hind legs on the ground! 
Then he runs into another 
part of his hutch. 

In another hutch is my 
agouti rabbit (which means 
he has frosty brown fur). 
Well, his mother is an agouti, 
and his father is a "lop." 
Lops have ears that flop 
down. So my rabbit is "'half-a- 
lop," with one ear up and one 
ear down! Keri Thibodeau 
Marblehead, MA 


Drawing by Pidgeon 





Mother Squirrel 
Knows Best 

During a big storm a few 
weeks ago, a tall tree in our 
backyard fell halfway over. 
Yesterday my dad was cutting 
the tree the rest of the way 
down. He didn’t notice that 
there was a nest of squirrels in 
it. When he cut off the branch 
the nest was on, three baby 
squirrels tumbled out. 

My older sister put the nest 
and the three baby squirrels 
into a box on our porch. 
Then she called a local animal 
shelter. The people there told 
herto feed the squirrels baby 
food with an eyedropper. 

That evening when we 
went out to feed the squirrels, 
there were only two in the 
box! I noticed a big squirrel 
watching us from a tree. We 
thought it was the mother 
and that she must have taken 
the one baby. So we put the 
box out in the yard. Then we 
watched from inside to see if 
she would get the other two. 

After a few minutes the 
squirrel came down from the 
tree and hopped into the box. 
She picked up one of the ba- 
bies in her mouth and carried 


) 


it away to a new nest. Then 
she came back and got the 
other baby! 

We were very happy that 
the baby squirrels were back 
with their mother. 

Noelle Heinhold; Wilmington, DE 

We're glad too, Noelle. If a 
baby squirrel, raccoon, or 
other mammal falls from a 
nest, it's a good idea to leave 
it where it is for a while. As 
you found out, chances are 


good that one of the parents 


is nearby. R.R. 
A Butterfly Buddy 

One day last summer I no- 
ticed a butterfly fluttering 


around my back porch. So I 


stood very still and watched 
it. And the next thing I knew, 
the butterfly was sitting on 
top of my head! 

For many weeks after that, 
"my" butterfly would take its 
evening rest on my head. 
Sometimes it stayed there for 
as long as four minutes. 

Maybe this summer I’ll find 
a new butterfly to rest on me. 
I'll let you know. 

David Allen; Wyoming, OH 


Answer to Shadow Play, page 44: 
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Story and drawings 
by Irene Brady 


They were four of 
the tiniest baby 
owls Sara had ever 
seen. Would they 
survive with only 


a sock puppet to 
feed them? 





p'a‏ برس 


The four owlets were quite small—the size and 
color of dandelion puffs. Only yesterday they had 
been living in a nest in a hollow tree. But while the 
owlets' parents were away from the tree, some people 
had cut it down for firewood. When the woodcutters 
discovered the nest, they brought the owlets to a 
wildlife rescue center. 

The little birds' round heads were almost the same 
size as their bodies. On each beak there was a tiny 
yellowish lump. This was the egg “tooth” each owlet 
had used to break out of its eggshell. The owlets' 
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flipper-like wings were useful 
only for propping the birds 
upright. Their legs stuck 
straight out in front of them, 
not yet strong enough to 
stand on. 

These little birds were a 
mystery to everyone. No one 
at the center had ever seen 
such small owls, so no one 
knew what kind they were. 


A HELPING HAND 

Reep, reep! the tiny owls 
called for their food. Sara 
crouched next to the table 
where the birds sat in a box. 
Then she stuck her hand into 
a sock with yellow button 
"eyes." The sock didn t look 
as much like an owl as Sara 
would have liked. But it was 
the best fake owl she could 
make. Sara picked up meal- 
worms and bits of mouse 
meat with a pair of tweezers. 
Then she poked the food into 
the tiny open mouths. 

The baby birds couldn’t see 
Sara. They saw only the sock 
owl on her hand, so they 
didn't know she was there. 
Sara knew that if the birds 
saw a human feeding them, 
they could arow up thinking 
they were human too. Then 
they might never learn how 
to live as truly wild creatures. 

One by one the birds finally 
clamped their beaks shut, re- 
fusing more food. Their heads 
drooped on their skinny 
necks and their fat bellies 


showed through their fluffy 
down. Their eyes were slowly 
closing. It was naptime. 
Looking down at the little 
owls, Sara smiled. She knew 
she must be just about the 
luckiest person in the world. 
Her mother worked here at 
the rescue center. And every 
day after school and all 
summer long, Sara helped 
her mother and the other 
workers. They raised wild 
orphans—animals whose 
parents had for some reason 
disappeared. They also 
patched up injured animals. 
The little owls grew swiftly. 
Within weeks, they were hop- 
ping about. Their dandelion 
fluff was replaced by bristling, 
bluish pinfeathers—UGly! 
Next came soft brown and 
white feathers. When these 
feathers appeared, the mys- 
tery of the owls was solved: 
Creamy breast feathers with 
long brown streaks in them 
meant they were young 
pygmy owls. They would be 
only six inches (15 cm) tall 
when they were fully grown! 
By the time they were 
three weeks old, the pygmy 
owls had outgrown their box. 
It was time for them to move 
into an aviary (AY-vee-air- 
ee), a large cage built espe- 
cially for birds. Inside the 
aviary was a small hollow 
tree. Sara’s mother placed 
the owlets in a hole in the 
tree. For the first hour the 


Sara's mother placed the 
orphaned owls inside a 
tree hole in a large cage. 
The birds hid fearfully 
inside the hole for the 
first hour or so. But then, 
slowly, they began to 
explore the tree. 


owlets hid fearfully inside the 
hole. Then, one by one, they 
inched from their new shelter 
and began to climb about on 
the tree. Soon they were flap- 
ping their wings and jumping 
from one branch to another. 
They were still too young to 
fly, but the exercise strength- 
ened their wing muscles. 
Now the pygmy owls no 
longer needed to be fed by 
hand. Sara’s mother put bits 
of mouse or a handful of dead 
grasshoppers and crickets 
into their cage. The owlets 
pounced on the insects as 
though they were catching 
them. This is just what they 
would have done if their real 
parents had raised them. 


OWLS ON THE PROWL 
When the owlets were 
about a month old, they 
began to fly. Now it was time 
for them to learn to hunt. 
Pygmy owls eat lots of mice, 
so Sara’s mother put four live 
mice into their aviary. At first, 
as the mice darted about, the 
young owls were afraid of 
them. The owls made 
themselves look taller. They 





pressed their wings tightly 
against their sides and 
plastered their feathers close 
to their bodies. Little tufts of 
feathers rose on their heads 
like ears. But when nothing 
more frightening happened, 
the owlets relaxed again. 
Their ear tufts lay back flat 
against their heads. But they 
continued to watch the mice. | 
When Sara peeked in the 
next morning, all the mice 
were gone. The owls' bellies 
looked very round, and on 
the aviary floor were four 
gray lumps about the size of 
olive pits. Sara knew what 
must have happened. Each 
owl had caught a mouse and 
eaten it! The owls couldn't 
digest the hair and bones, so 
they had coughed them back 
up as pellets, as all owls do. 


FREE AT LAST 

For ten nights Sara's 
mother brought mice for the 
owls to catch. They seemed 
to be learnina their lessons 
well. On the eleventh evening 
Sara's mother brought four 
mice to the owls as usual. But 
this time she propped the avi- 
ary door open. The next 
morning the young pyamy 
owls were perched calmly in 
the trees near their cage. 
Each night, they roamed 
farther into the woods in 
search of food. They discov- 
ered that mice were all 
around and easy to catch. 
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They also discovered that 
moths and small birds made 
excellent meals. 

Sometimes Sara roamed 
through the woods looking 
for “her” little owls. She 
wondered and worried about 
how they were doing out on 
their own. She listened for the 
birds that loudly attack any 
owl they discover nearby. 
Then, one afternoon several 
weeks later, Sara followed the 
yank! yank! call of nut- 
hatches and spotted a pygmy 
owl perched in a bush. The 
owl was busily eating a 
towhee, a bird nearly as large 
as itself. Sara hid behind a 


tree so she wouldn't frighten 


the owl away from its meal. 


Was this one of her orphans? 


She felt sure it was. 


After that, Sara saw a 
pygmy owl only once more. 
But it was one of the strang- 


est L^ she had ever seen. 





ping form bounce out of the 
grass and across the pave- 
ment. She stared in amaze- 
ment. A pygmy owl was 
trying to carry away a live 
pocket gopher. The gopher 
looked much, much heavier 
than the small owl! Flapping 
furiously, the tiny bird 





managed to hoist the running 
gopher an inch into the air. 
Sara burst out laughing. 
Startled, the owl dropped the 
gopher and flew off across 
the meadow. Sara grinned as 
the gopher escaped into the 
tall grass. She guessed her 
pygmy owls still had a lot to 
learn about catching prey. 
But now she knew that they'd 
never be afraid to try! &% 


Rangers: lf you find a baby animal, 
please don't pick it up. Chances are that 
the mother is close by waiting for you to 
leave. She can take better care of her 
baby than any person can. But if you're 
sure the baby is an orphan, call your 
local nature center or game warden to 


find out what you should do. R.R. 
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WE TURIN by Peter Martin, as told to Carolyn Duckworth 


SAP to SYRUP 


Snow's on the ground, but 
spring's in the air. Soon it'll 
be time for my family to 
make fresh maple syrup, 
perfect for pancakes. 


How would you like to eat 
pancakes smothered in maple 
syrup? I’m talking rea/ maple 
syrup, not that stuff with maple 
flavoring in it. If you lived in 
New England, you might eat 
maple syrup a lot. You might 
even make your own syrup just 
as my family does. 

We live in Vermont, where 
there are lots of hills and 
mountains covered with trees. 
Many of those trees are sugar 
maples. The sap of a sugar 
maple has more sugar in it 
than sap of other trees. (Sap is 
water full of sugar and miner- 
als a tree needs to grow.) 

Indians taught European 
settlers how to make syrup 
and sugar from the sap. These 
were the only sweeteners, 
other than honey, that many 
settlers used. 

Vermonters still make a lot 
of maple syrup— over 500,000 
gallons (2 million liters) each 
year! All of that syrup is made 
in a few weeks each spring 
called sugaring time. 
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mean the start of “sugaring time.” That's when time is a sure sign that spring is 
'e heain collecting the sucar maple sap and on its way. The days start 
=a x c E ыы Шс m. warming up, but the nights are 


pu———————— wá still freezing cold. Those warm 
days and cold nights are like 
magic: They start the sap 
flowing in the sugar maple 
trees. (During the cold days 
and nights of winter, sap 
doesn’t flow.) 

Some years we have to wait 
until late March for sugar 
weather to arrive. Other years 
we Can start sugaring when 
February's deep snow still 
covers the ground. 

When the weather is just 
right, my brother Jim and 
take our tapping tools to our 
sugar bush. ( That's what syrup 
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Photos by Ted Levin 


makers call a group of maple 


trees.) It's time to tap the trees. 


To tap a sugar maple, I drill 
a hole into the tree with a tool 
called a brace. Then | hammer 
a spile, or spout, into the hole. 
Almost right away sap starts 
dripping out of the spile. As 
fast as I can, I attach plastic 
tubing ( photo at far left). 
The tubing will carry the sap 
into a bucket. Sometimes a 
drop or two of sap will leak 
from the spile before the tube 
is on. That's just an extra treat 
for me. Maple sap is sweet 
straight from the tree. 

I'm not the only one who 
likes sweet maple sap. Ants 
will find the spiles before long, 
and every day they'll drink 
their fill. Mice would love to 
climb into a bucket to sip 
some sap too. So I always put 
a lid on each bucket (left) to 
keep them out. 

Each spring we put in about 
30 taps. Small trees get just 
one tap; larger trees get three. 
_ These 30 taps will keep us 
plenty busy collecting buckets 
and carrying them up to the 
barn each day (right). 

| used to worry that tapping 
would harm the trees. But then 
| found out that some of the 
trees in our sugar bush are 
almost 200 years old, and that 
people have been tapping 
them most of that time. The 
sugar maples are still healthy 
and strong, so tapping must 
not hurt them very much! 
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Even though maple sap is 
very sugary, it's still mostly 
water. To make syrup, we have 
to thicken the sap by boiling 
away most of the water. We 
call this boiling down. 

Some syrup makers use 
fancy equipment and stoves. 
But we just use big roasting 
pans, a stove made out of a 
metal barrel, ordinary kitchen 
supplies, and some pipes and 
things from the hardware 
store. (See photos at right 
and above.) The sap slowly 
drips from the red holding 
barrel into the top pan. There 
it begins to boil and slowly 
flow through a pipe and into 
the bottom pan. Then the sap 





is boiled some more and gets 
hotter and hotter. 

Boiling down is the most 
important part of sugaring, but 
it can be the most boring too. 
We have to keep the stove's 
fire going until the sap turns 
into syrup. Ànd that can mean 
a very long night! 

While the sap is boiling in 
the bottom pan, we have to 
check its temperature every 
few minutes. When the sap 
reaches the right temperature, 


it Il be perfect maple syrup. But 


past that point, the perfect 
maple syrup turns into gooey, 
gluey gunk. If that happens, all 


we can do is throw it away and 


start all over again. Nobody 
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wants to waste all that sap and 
ҮШ | | 1 | work, so we're super-careful. 
Т WW ү ү wi) ۱ P When the syrup is done, we 
ү ИГ" tid. қы | ҮБҮ drain it into jars. As the syrup 
s a 1 h ча wit thee T | zo 
М... ` | runs out of the pan, we strain It 
ШТІ too M DES (above) to get rid of "sugar 
ЛІП ІШІ КӘНЕ ИІСІ sand." That's what we call the 
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"MM 8 m | КАЙ | minerals that boil out of the 
ust ШІШІ SH sap. Then we seal and label 
xu d үнүш ЕЛ NM | the jars (below). 
i р i (үй! lj | When the sap is flowing 
NN lug о ae i steadily, we make all the syrup 
۱ ғ | m ors |  weneedin just a week. AII 
X 4, | ۳ (ш Н B il mud, H | that bucket-hauling and fire- 
NN ТІМІШ NN ۳ a Цо” WE building is hard work. But my 
i ۳۳ \ پا‎ mn M 1 i brother and I have grown up 
۲ ۳ eating pure maple syrup on 
our pancakes. We know it's 
worth the trouble! e$ 
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Photos by George A. Robinson 


ы سس‎ — == Many sugar maples in 
| Canada and Vermont are 
| а ШП аам | Sick, and scientists are 
BED ui ی ا‎ xus MR m Ши trying to discover why. 
UN ME А ІШІ S They hope they'll be able 
| 4 | to solve the puzzle before 
it's too late. 
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Maple syrup makers in Ver- 
mont are worried. For the last 
few years they've been keep- 
ing an eye on the sugar maples 
to the north, in the province of 
Quebec, Canada. They know 
that at least half the sugar 
maples in Quebec are sick or 
dying. Now they're finding out 
that many sugar maples in 
Vermont are sick too. 

syrup makers in Quebec 
believe that acid rain is killing 
their trees. Rain becomes acid 
when it mixes with certain 
kinds of air pollution. In 
Quebec and Vermont there is 
plenty of this kind of pollution 
in the sky. Most of it blows in 
from other states and prov- 
inces that have lots of power 
plants, factories, and cars. 

Many scientists believe that 
acid rain can harm trees. But 
they don't know for sure 
whether acid rain is the only 
thing hurting the maple trees. 
It may be the biggest problem, 
but many other kinds of pollu- 
tion could be harming the 
trees too. 

In Vermont, scientists know 
that many trees on Camel's 
Hump Mountain ( photo 
above left) are very sick. They 
found this out by studying how 
much the trees are growing. 
They used a special tool to 
bore into a tree trunk and take 
out a sample (above). The 
sample shows the tree's 
growth rings. The size of each 
ring tells the scientists how 
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much the tree has grown in a 
year. The trees on Camel's 
Hump, the scientists discov- 
ered, are growing much slower 
than normal. And that could 
mean they are sick. 

The scientists are also learn- 
ing more about what happens 
when acid rain falls on trees. 
To do this, they spray seed- 
lings with "rain" that contains 
different amounts of acid 
(left). They've shown that acid 
rain steals minerals that the 
trees need to grow. But they 
don t know yet whether acid 
rain steals enough minerals to 
kill the trees. 

Syrup makers all over Ver- 
mont hope scientists find out 
soon what's making the trees 
sick. They don't want to face a 
spring without their sugar 
maple trees. 

—Carolyn Duckworth 
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by McRay Magleby 

You can turn your hands 
into a duck, dog, horse, 
bird, chicken, cow, goat, 
or rabbit. To find out how, 


turn the page. 


43 








۷ PUT ON A SHADOW SHOW 
ould you like to have some 
really wild shadow fun? Then do 
| what the funny bunny in the car- 
toon above did. Set up a light 
22 source (a slide projector or a 
` flashlight) about 12-20 feet (4-6 
ım) from a light-colored wall or 
а movie screen. Put your hands 
in the beam of light. Then shape 
your hands to form the animal 
you want. (You can make the 
animals on pages 42-43 or you 
| can create your own.) 

















MORE SHADOW PLAY 
The rabbit at right has lost its 
shadow. Can you find the shad- 
ow that matches it exactl 
Answer on page 30 
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Drawings by B. C. Grace. 
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E ANIMA LL Ses TTE SCIENCE facis and fun 


| | 

with Ranger Rick. magazine 
| 

| 


Kids love to read RANGER RICK. They want to work the puzzles, play the games, and share 
what they learn about the world they discover in RANGER RICK... .12 issues, $14. 00. 


Ranger Rick Order Form 


Ranger Rick magazine comes with membership in the Ranger Rick Nature Club...it's only $14. 00 
a year. Each member gets a membership card, full-color member sticker for bike or skateboard, 











| 
| 
dl ۱ 
poster pull-outs and lots more. Additional Gifts? | | 
(Please print) Attach your list. | 
i | You'll be sent gift cards: to sign 
My Name | and forward. | | 
For renewal orders, affix magazine | 
ct | mailing label. 
Address سس ڪڪ‎ гы Apt. # 6 Add $8.00 for each membership | | 
outside the U.S. Please рау by | 
Ae ker Check on L.S. bank or by Inter- 
City n Zip ب ڪڪ ڪڪ‎ national Postal Money Order, | 
Le s ۱ T | ۹ à 
qt I want to та 1 year of Ranger Rick magazine Total Enclosed $ | 
for myself as a gift 
а g Bill Me $ | 
Send to: (If order is for yourself. write "same" below) | 
Year of س‎ | 
Name Birth ۱ Adult Signature | 
ل‎ 7 Make check payable to and send to: | | 
s: ۳ T NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 
W Mela D Address Apt. # ——— 1412 Sixteenth Street, ۸ 
М че Washington. D-C. 20036-2266 
City State Zip Allow 4-6 weebls fior delivery 
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TOM 


Photos by Anthony Bannister 


by Kathy Walsh 


You wouldn't want to be with- 
in “spitting distance” of this 
snake! It's a Mozambique 
(mo-zam-BEEK) spitting cobra 
from southern Africa. 


When a hungry enemy comes 
too near, this cobra usually 
tries to escape by slithering 
away. But if it is chased or cor- 
nered, the snake has a great 
way of defending itself. It rears 
up and spits venom, or poison, 
right into the enemy's eyes. At 
least, it looks as if it's spitting. 
What it's really doing is squirt- 
ing venom through two tiny 
holes on the front of its fangs. 

The spitting cobra might 
even shoot its venom at a hu- 
man who comes too close. And 
the cobra's a good shot. It can 
hit its "target" in the eyes from 
more than six feet (2 m) away! 

Getting hit in the eyes with 
cobra venom is very painful for 
the snake's unlucky enemy. 
And it can cause temporary or 
permanent blindness. But if 
the venom lands on the skin, 
it's harmless. 

The spitting cobra doesn t 
often miss its target. So you 
can imagine how hard it is for 
an enemy to catch this snake. 
One that tries may soon wish 
it hadn't! e$ 


Rangers: The photographer who 
"caught" this cobra on film had to be 
tricky. A friend wearing sunglasses 
distracted the snake. Then the photogra- 
pher snapped the picture by looking 
through the camera with his right eye and 
keeping his left eye closed. R.R. 
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